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INTRODUCTION 


General business conditions, upon which salary and 
wage earners are dependent, necessarily furnish a back- 
ground for the developments affecting mass welfare. 
Trade reports indicate that industrial and commercial 
activities in 1928 showed only a slight improvement over 
1927. According to the computations of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank the general increase in business 
activity was slightly less than 3 per cent, which is some- 
what below the normal or average yearly increase in the 
United States during the past 50 years. 

Such improvement as has taken place is summarized by 
the National Industrial Conference Board as follows: 
“The automobile and building industries were the leading 
factors in the business movement, as they have been in 


most of the years since 1922. While the influence of 


these industries on general business activity has been 
considerable, and may be expected to continue, the growth 
which they have experienced has not been shared by 
industry and trade generally, so far as the available 
measures of business reveal. The distribution of com- 
modities, as measured by railroad traffic, and the domestic 
consumption of commodities, as measured by wholesale 
and retail trade, have shown no unusual growth, while 
the general consumer purchasing power in the domestic 
market, as measured by the earnings of factory workers 
and the income of farmers, has increased but slightly. 
Most of the great basic industries, such as railroad trans- 
portation, shipping, agriculture, coal mining, cotton and 
wool manufacturing, iron and steel, paper, leather and 

and shoe production, have either failed to exhibit 
any large or sustained degree of recovery from the post- 
war depression or have been operating at levels unsatis- 
factory from the point of view of returns on capital in- 
vested in them. In these industries it is recognized that 
there are serious problems of readjustment which have so 
far not been satisfactorily met. 


“In strong contrast to these features of the situation 
during 1928, the year brought the greatest expansion in 
our history in financial activity, as measured by the turn- 
over and prices of securities, and accompanying this 
txpansion, the greatest increase in bank credit in any year 
since the war.” * In fact this expansion of bank credit and 
the use of corporation surpluses to finance speculation have 
developed into the most widespread speculative craze that 


The Conference Board Bulletin, National Industrial Conference Board, 
New York, January 15, 1929. 


the country has ever known, a development that is not 
well founded in view of the fact that the rate of growth 
of general production and trade has not been up to normal. 

During the first quarter of 1929 the output of industry 
as reported by the Federal Reserve Bulletin (May, 1929) 
was about 10 per cent above the level of the early months 
of 1928. But this relatively high rate of improvement 
is largely explained by the fact that the latter part of 
1927 and the early part of 1928 covered the worst of the 
slump which followed the comparatively prosperous year 
of 1926. However, according to reports during May and 
June, 1929, there is no evidence of a general slackening 
in the pace which industry and trade have set since 1928. 


WaAGES AND LivinG Costs 


Business conditions being what they are, the question 
arises whether the earnings of the wage workers have 
shown any improvement. Since the business depression 
of 1920-1921 money wages have been more stable than 
any other important factor affecting industry. For 1928, 
the National Industrial Conference Board’s average weekly 
wage figure, affecting factory workers, was $27.42 and 
in March, 1929, it stood at $28.88, an increase of $1.46, 
which is probably indicative of a recent improvement both 
in employment and wage rates. The index of average 
employment prepared by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics decreased from 96.4 in 1927 to 93.8 in 
1928, but by April, 1929, it stood at 99.1, the latest figure 
available. The index of payroll totals declined from 96.5 
in 1927 to 94.5 in 1928, but by April, 1929, it stood at 
104.6. The average for the years 1923-1925 is considered 
the base in these compilations. 

The average annual wages of railway workers increased 
from $1,677 in 1927 to $1,703 in 1928, or $26. However, 
recent wage increases for the classes of railway workers 
who have been successful in wage negotiations and arbi- 
tration proceedings will raise the average considerably for 
1929. The success of the railway workers in gaining in- 
creases has probably been greatly affected by the fact that 
the railroads have been carrying on an increasing volume 
of business with approximately the same number of em- 
ployes. 

The monthly wages of farm laborers in 1928 were prac- 
tically the same as in 1927, averaging about $48.50 per 
month, with board. In the building trades the average 
hourly wage rates increased in 1928 but a fraction of a 
cent, or from $1.323 to $1.33. 

In contrast to the stable or slightly increasing wages in 
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other industries the bituminous coal miners have been sub- 
jected to extensive reductions. The basic union scale of 
$7.50 per day has been reduced to $6.10 with proportionate 
decreases in price rates per ton. In Ohio, the day rate 
was reduced to $5 to enable the operators to compete with 
the non-union fields in Pennsylvania, Kentucky and West 
Virginia where the process of cutting wages to obtain 
competitive advantage is a common practice. 

The relative welfare of all classes of workers, however, 
cannot be determined without considering the purchasing 
power of their wages. The index of the cost of living 
tabulated by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics declined 
from 172. in December, 1927, to 171.3 in December, 1928, 
the latest figure available. The figures for 1914 are con- 
sidered as the base in these reports. The index of the 
National Industrial Conference Board decreased from 
164.8 in November, 1927, to 162.6 in November, 1928, and 
to 159.3 in April, 1929. The average for 1928 was 161.9. 
An index constructed by Professor Paul H. Douglas 
shows a decline of the average cost of living from 171 
in 1927 to 169 in 1928, or slightly more than 1 per cent. 
The index of the National Bureau of Economic Research 
which distinguishes between the cost of living for differ- 
ent classes shows a similar trend. Thus all four sources 
indicate that the workers have received a slight increase 
in real wages resulting from a fall in prices. 


INDEXES OF THE PRICES OF CONSUMPTION GOODS* 
(Base I19131.00) 


Families Families 
Spending Spending 


$5,000 $25,000 Farm Urban 

Date Annually Annually Farmers Laborers Employes 
1927—Jan. I ........ 1.632 1.632 1.583 1.437 1.751 
1.605 1.608 1.501 1.403 1.718 
1928—Jan. I ........ 1.603 1.619 ‘1.524 1.422 W715 
1.577 1.586 1.495 1.395 1.700 
1929—Jan. I ........ 1.588* 1.599* 1.498 1.3908 1.708 

* Preliminary. 
Hours 


The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates 
that between 1909 and 1923 the average working time per 
week per employe in factories decreased 11 per cent, 
and probably at least 15 per cent between 1900 and 1923. 
Since 1923 there has been no appreciable change in the 
index although during 1927 and 1928 considerable prog- 
ress was made toward the introduction of the five-day 
week. According to reports by the American Federation 
of Labor there are at least 323,000 trade unionists work- 
ing a five-day week, and it is meeting with considerable 
favor in overexpanded industries among employers who 
deal with their employes individually. The United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently collected data 
showing that the five-day week has been applied success- 
fully in the clothing industry, the automobile industry, the 
building trades, the printing trades, foundries and machine 
shops, the boot and shoe industry, and the iron and steel 
industry. In some cases the five-day week involves a 
longer work-day and the same number of hours per week 
as formerly in effect under a five-and-one-half or six-day 
week. In all cases reported the production in five days is 
equal to or exceeds that under a longer week. In all 
cases reported the total wages for the five-day week are 
the same as previously earned under the longer week and 
costs have been lowered. In some cases the five-day week 
is in effect although the productive equipment is utilized 
much longer by working the men in shifts. 

In the railway industry at the same time that the train 


2. National Bureau of Economic Research. 


News-Bulletin, New York, 
June 10, 1929. 


operatives are starting a movement to establish the six. 
hour day the telegraphers will consider themselves forty‘ 
nate if their demands for a six-day week are met. The 
telegraphers are stressing the harmful effects of the seven. 
day week and they demand that adjustments be made to 
give them the freedom of a day of rest that most workers 
enjoy. Furthermore, they want a rate of wages for six 
days that will enable them at least to maintain their present 
standard of living. 


WorKING CoNDITIONS 


The length of the working day as well as the conditions 
under which work is done has long been recognized as 
an important factor affecting the health of workers. Dur 
ing recent years considerable attention has been given to 
the effect of rest periods upon the efficiency of the worker 
even under the shorter working day. At the New York 
State Industrial Safety Congress, December, 1928, the 
relation of physical examinations to discrimination be- 
tween workers was raised definitely as an issue between 
employers and employes. The representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor announced that they were 
in favor of physical examinations where it could be shown 
that the examinations were for the good of the worker 
and in the interest of public health and safety. But they 
objected to having it used to bar workers from employ- 
ment who had reached 40 or 45 years of age regardless 
of their health, skill, and ability to perform their work. 
If such discrimination is to be practiced they suggested 
that there would be a necessity for a wage commensurate 
with a shorter life working period and for old age pensions 
for those who did not accumulate enough to live on. 

The employers’ representative stressed the need for 
physical examinations in order to check frequently on the 
health of the workers and to put them at work which they 
are physically able to do. He admitted, however, that “it 
is entirely possible—in fact, probable—that there are 
plenty of unintelligent, backward employers who may be 
using the physical examination indiscriminately to avoid 
employing men who are physically handicapped.” The 
remedy, as he saw it, is to find a method of employing the 
physically handicapped which will not penalize the em- 
ployers and which will provide for the industrial rehabili- 
tation of injured men.’ 

The death of 12 and the permanent disablement of 5 
young women in New Jersey who were victims of radium 
poisoning recently stirred public interest in the need for 
protection under workmen’s compensation laws against all 
occupational diseases. Modern processes in industry are 
constantly adding to the list of occupational poisons. A fe- 
cent investigation in New York state of the effects of 
benzol fumes showed that virtually one out of every three 
workers exposed to them suffered from chronic poisoning. 
The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has listed 
52 industrial poisons which are in use in many trades, and 
it is expected that preventive measures will be hastened 
by coverage under workmen’s compensation in quite the 
same way that the cost of accidents has centered attention 
on means of eliminating them. As yet, however, only five 
states,’ Hawaii, (and the federal government for civilian 
employes, longshoremen, and workers in private employ- 
ment in the District of Columbia) have adopted complete 
coverage of occupational diseases. A limited number 0 
occupational diseases are covered by New York, Illinois, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio and Porto Rico. 

2InrorMATION Service will publish shortly an extended account of 


rehabilitation of handicapped workers.—Tue Ep1Tor. 
* California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, North Dakota, Wisconsin. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


The chief means available which indicates whether un- 
employment is decreasing is the index of employment fur- 
nished by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The decline in employment in manufacturing industries 
which began during the latter part of 1927 reached the 
lowest point (91.6) in January, 1928. There was no 
decided improvement until the latter part of 1928. In 
April, 1929, the index reached 99.1 (the latest figure avail- 
able) which approximates the average for 1923-1925, the 
base (100) of the index. All current reports since April, 
1929, indicate that there has been no falling off for em- 
ployment, and the prospects for steady improvement are 
considered good. The index of payroll totals rose from 
89.6 in January, 1928, to 104.6 in April, 1929. 

The index of employment for transportation employes 
increased from 89 in February, 1928, to 95.7 in August, 
but in January, 1929, it dropped back to 88.2. It rose 
again to 90.1 in March, the latest figure available. To a 
certain extent this setback is due to a seasonal falling off 
of traffic and as the volume of production in various in- 
dustries increases railway traffic necessarily picks up. 
Since the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics began 
in August, 1928, to present data on employment and pay- 
rolls for public utilities, wholesale and retail trading 
establishments, and hotels, there has been a steady im- 
provement, except for seasonal variations to which these 
industries are regularly subjected. 

But, although there are evidences of improvement in 
employment, we are still in the dark as to just how much 
unemployment exists. Even those who seek to minimize 
the number of unemployed recognize that between 1920 
and 1928 there were 2,300,000 fewer persons employed in 
farming, manufacturing, railroading and mining who 
must be accounted for. Many of these have found jobs 
in other industries but the most liberal estimates of these 
transfers do not account for the known shrinkage in em- 
ployment, for the number of young people coming out of 
schools who are seeking work and for the 1,000,000 per- 
sons who constitute a residuum of unemployment even in 
so-called prosperous years. 

That the number of unemployed is still a source of 
wonderment and is recognized as a problem is indicated 
by the recommendation of the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor for the inclusion in the census of 1930 
of a schedule which would provide more comprehensive 
data than have ever been collected before. The Commit- 
tee has also recommended that industry should recognize 
ts responsibility to do what it can to stabilize employment, 
that unemployment insurance should be established, the 
cost of which would give employers an incentive to reduce 
unemployment, that the municipal and state governments 
should cooperate with the federal government in providing 
public employment offices, that the various governmental 
jurisdictions should plan public works to provide employ- 
ment during business depressions, that a study should be 
made of the effect of industrial consolidation on unemploy- 
ment, and that the advisability of establishing old age pen- 
sions should be carefully considered. 

What can be done by those in a position to attack the 
problem was summarized by Sam A. Lewisohn before the 

erican Association for Labor Legislation, December 

27, 1928, “The financier through sound credit control of 
individual concerns can assist in preventing over-expan- 

on, and generally exercise his influence in stabilizing 


business trends. The production executives and sales man- 
ers can collaborate in regularizing the operations of each 
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individual business and in minimizing seasonal unemploy- 
ment. The leading executives in an industry can cooperate 
to stabilize the particular industry. The public official can 
work out a system of using public fiscal policies whether 
they be public works or other measures to make slumps in 
business less poignant and less severe. The economist 
can influence commercial trade policies. The personnel 
manager can prevent the unnecessary turnover that creates 
‘transitional’ unemployment by absorbing men discharged 
from one department of a plant into another department 
of the same plant. The trade unionist can, as many 
union leaders have, both exert pressure in insisting upon 
the stabilization of particular industries, and actively co- 
operate in evolving plans whereby unemployment will be 
minimized. The social worker can demonstrate the tragic 
consequences of unemployment and solve the problem of 
turning unemployables into employables. All hands can 
cooperate in working out an adequate system of nation- 
wide employment bureaus to make our economic ‘growing 
pains’ less unpleasant.” 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The Railroad Labor Conference held in January, 1929, 
at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, marked a sig- 
nificant step in the development of constructive relations 
of 15 standard labor organizations with the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. The conference was arranged by the 
unions for the purpose of considering the economic and 
human problems of the railway industry. 

Among the many questions of specific interest to rail- 
road labor, displacement of workers, stabilization of em- 
ployment, ways and means of increasing labor’s share in 
the returns from industry, labor’s share in the control of 
working conditions, and railroad labor legislation ranked 
foremost. In an effort to have various points of views 
presented, spokesmen for railway management, labor 
organizations, government commissions, engineers, and in- 
stitutions of learning were called upon. In this and suc- 
ceeding meetings the chief emphasis was and will be upon 
the conference methods to present facts and develop new 
attitudes and methods in industrial relations. 

Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, presented the varied and difficult problems of 
management among which he concluded none is more diffi- 
cult than developing real leadership on the part of execu- 
tives. He is convinced that when managers are sympathetic 
with the difficulties and problems of labor they will find 
that labor will take a similar attitude toward the problems 
of management. Otto S. Beyer, consulting engineer em- 
ployed by the unions, pointed to the constructive develop- 
ments which have taken place on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad since both parties have dispensed with hostile 
attitudes and have devoted their energies to joint plan- 
ning for the improvement of railway production and 
service. 

Professor Sumner H. Slichter of Cornell University 
named three important reasons for being optimistic con- 
cerning the future of organized labor in the United States. 
(1) Restriction of immigration gives the labor movement 
for the first time in a century an opportunity to function 
in the midst of a working class having “one language and 
more or less homogeneous standards of living—a class 
which is capable of solidarity.” (2) The rapid spread of 
education which will arouse aspirations and develop people 
who think for themselves. (3) It is probable that busi- 
ness cycles will be less extreme in the future than they have 
been in the past. Although trade unions gain from boom 
periods the labor movement has been very adversely 
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affected by periods of depression. Progress in stabilizing 
business will very likely strengthen labor organizations. 

Speaking before the National Industrial Conference 
Board in April, 1929, Arthur H. Young, of the Industrial 
Relations Counselors, pointed out that employers are eager 
to prove their commercial supremacy by overhauling their 
plants and scrapping out-of-date machinery, but more re- 
luctantly revise their methods of dealing with people. 
“From many standpoints, the social aspects of industrial 
relations are more important than any others. 

“It is sometimes said that stockholders’ rights to divi- 
dends cannot be endangered by diverting money to such 
enterprises as pensions, insurance, housing, etc. After 
all, stockholders are ordinary human beings—I am one 
myself—not disembodied financial entities feeding only on 
dollars and cents. They can be educated to any need of 
the business of which the management is sincerely in favor. 
They can be made to understand that money spent on 
accident prevention is money well spent. Equally, I be- 
lieve they can be made to understand that employes have 
certain social needs that must be satisfied before stock 
dividends are paid. I am not speaking as a revivalist 
preaching a new religion, but am, rather, offering you the 
distillation of some twenty years of experience. These 
are facts as real and solid as a block of steel, and as 
useful.” 

At the Philadelphia Conference on “The New Relations 
Between Capital and Labor,” February, 1929, Gustave 
Geiges, president of the American Federation of Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers, declared there is a danger 
that many, both among those in the labor movement and 
out of it, “will be led astray by optimistic reports of an 
approaching new era” in industrial relations and “will be- 
gin to think that labor’s fight is over.” On the contrary 
he believes that labor’s “most important struggles are yet 
tocome.” For “if the talk of the newer relations between 
capital and labor means anything the recognition of the 
organized labor movement by big business cannot be long 
delayed. Up till now we have been forced to devote almost 
all our energies to the fight for the mere right to exist. 
We are still struggling for that elementary right in a great 
measure today. But if we are to be allowed the privileges 
and responsibilities of citizenship in industry, if the labor 
unions are to be given a fair chance to prove their useful- 
ness in promoting industrial efficiency and economic 
stability then the trade unions have an immense task of 
learning a new role in human society before them. ‘ 

“We cannot master the problems of the replace- 
ment of workers by machinery unless we have organ- 
ization. We cannot do anything useful about the problem 
of unemployment, seasonal unemployment, child labor, 
night work and the danger of Southern competition and 
all the other problems until we have bigger and more com- 
pletely unified unions.” 

During the textile strike in New Bedford last autumn 
John E. Price, service manager for the A. Nash Com- 
pany, pointed out in an address at Calvary Temple, Provi- 
dence, R. I., that “the poorest way to take up a loss in 
business is to cut wages.” He declared that if the Golden 
Rule can be applied successfully in the clothing business 
“there is no basic reason why it will not work equally 
well in the textile industry.” He believes that “the 
trouble in New Bedford is not a matter of depression in 
the textile industry—it is that the mill owners are only 
using a small part of their workers, the animal side, and 
have disregarded the heart and the soul of the workers.” 

For “if a man is treated as a pawn of industry 


[4] 


he will not give his best.” 
the textile industry here in New England is the failun 
to tap the full powers of the workers, their good will 
their cooperation, their initiative. The atmosphere of 
feudal lord and slave is not conducive to success in any 
business in America today. Antiquated attitudes mus 
be discarded. 

“A proper handling of the human factor in the textile 
industry in New Bedford and Fall River would more than 
offset any seeming advantage that the South has by reason 
of nearness of the raw product, manufacturing induce. 
ments in lands and taxes. The worker himself is indus. 
try’s greatest asset. We understand that Mayor 
Ashley in a recent Rotary meeting said that he knew no 
law by which he could remove radicals from New Bed- 
ford. We suggest the second law or commandment of 
Christ—‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ ” 

On June 1, 1929, the Railway Employes Department 
of the American Federation of Labor announced that as 
the result of conferences between the officials of the A. F, 
of L. and the Pennsylvania Railroad an understanding had 
been reached whereby the machinists, blacksmiths and 
other shopcraft unions are free to carry on an organ 
izing campaign among the shopmen of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Since the shopmen’s strike in 1922, this class 
of employes of the railroad, it is said (Labor, June |, 
1929), have not joined the standard craft unions because 
of fear of losing their jobs. It remains to be seen whether 
the unions will be more successful in enlisting members 
now that they are able to announce that the railroads’ offi 
cials will not discriminate against union men. 

The National Industrial Conference Board announced 
January 5, 1929, the results of a survey of industrial 
relations activities among 6,163 plants employing 2,500,000 
workers. Of these plants 231 have works councils, 911 
pay supplemental bonuses, 1,057 give vacations with pay. 
820 have mutual benefit associations, which pay disability 
benefits, 921 have lunch rooms for their employes, 709 
have old age pensions, and 1,874 provide group insurance. 

Of the 6,163 plants, 25 per cent employed 100 or less 
workers, 25 per cent employed 101 to 250, 18 per cent 
employed from 251 to 500, 14 per cent employed from 
501 to 1,000 and 18 per cent employed 1,001 or over. The 
plants having 250 or more workers have most of the 
industrial relations activities enumerated, but it is sig: 
nificant that the proportion of the plants providing group 
life insurance, vacations with pay, and supplementd 
bonuses is greater among those having less than 25) 
employes than among those having more employes. How- 
ever, lunch rooms, disability benefits, and pensions att 
found mostly among the larger plants because these activ: 
ties require an expenditure, present or future, to which 
the smaller plants hesitate to commit themselves. 


STRIKES AND LocKouTS 


The number of strikes and lockouts has been decreas 
ing for several years. In 1928, there were 629, a figutt 
less than in any previous year. The number of workers 
(342,341) participating in strikes was also lower than 
any previous year. 

The outstanding strike was that of the New Bedford 
textile workers which began in April and ended in Octobe, 
1928. The great bituminous coal strike was terminat 


in July, 1928, at the beginning of the period here undef. 


review. The union was compelled to settle with ¢ 
district with the result that the whole competitive situs 
tion in the coal fields is more chaotic than it has been sine 


Thus “the greatest leak in 
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898 when the first basic wage scale was established by a 
int conference of districts. 

The New Bedford strike was a protest against a 10 per 
cent reduction in wages, the average for which was already 
very low. By the terms of settlement the workers accepted 
a5 per cent reduction with the hope that better relations 
could be established with the employers and that the in- 
troduction of more efficient methods of production would 
enable them not only to regain the 5 per cent but gradually 
to put wages on a higher level than they have been since 
the close of the war period. 

During the spring of 1929 public attention has been 
drawn to a series of textile strikes in South Carolina, 
North Carolina and Tennessee involving about 10,000 
workers. These strikes have been a protest against low 
wages, long hours and management methods which have 
required the employes to do more work for the same wages 
or less. In many cases the strikes were spontaneous out- 
breaks of unorganized workers. Some of the strikes have 
been terminated, and others are still going on, but the 
strike at Elizabethton, Tennessee, is the only one of which 
we have a record of the settlement. According to the 
agreement reached the strikers were to return to work 
with a promise that the employers would not discriminate 
against union workers and would meet a committee of the 
employes to discuss the grievance of any employe who felt 
that he had been discriminated against. The only ad- 
vantage to the workers of this arrangement is that they 
are to be free to develop an organization. 


THe Lasor 


The American Federation of Labor reported in 1928 
an increase in paid up membership of 83,537 over 1927. 
The total for 1928 is 2,896,063. This is regarded as a 
significant increase in view of the unfavorable industrial 
conditions during the latter part of 1927 and the early 
part of 1928. But paid up membership is not regarded 
as representative of the real strength of the Federation 
because many are lax in paying their dues and many are 
excused when they are not employed or are on strike. It 
was estimated by the secretary that there were 500,000 
members for whom the per capita tax was not paid. This 
would bring the total up to 3,396,063. The increase in 
paid up membership is attributed to added emphasis on 
organizing new members as well as to reviving the al- 
oe of old members. The Federation is urging its 

iated bodies to double their membership in 1929, and 
acampaign is on to organize the workers in Southern 
industries. Since the war period, efforts to gain a foot- 
hold in the automobile and iron and steel industries have 
met with failure. Thus far the offer of the unions to 
cooperate with management has received little considera- 
tion in the basic industries. Furthermore, union-manage- 
ment cooperation has not made any headway in the build- 
ing trades and coal mining as unionized industries, and 
i other unionized industries there are only scattering in- 
stances of this form of relationship. Even in the railway 
industry, where union-management cooperation has demon- 
strated that it is a constructive development, it has not 
been widely adopted. 

The fact that the American Federation of Labor has 
Not regained the strength in numbers attained during the 
wat (4,078,740 paid up members) is made the ground 
of criticism by both conservative employers and progres- 


usive sympathizers with the labor movement. Beverly L. 


orden, chairman of the open shop committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, declares (Open 
Shop Bulletin, New York, June 7, 1929) that the great 
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majority of workers are not dependent on trade unions for 
economic advancement. This fact is admitted, he says, 
by Matthew Woll, a vice-president of the A. F. of L., in 
a recent statement that “there has been some slackness in 
labor union enthusiasm in recent years” which Mr. Woll 
attributes to the “relative prosperity that has been sweep- 
ing the country.” From this Mr. Worden infers that Mr. 
Woll “admits that national prosperity has brought pros- 
perity to the workers” and that “American workers can 
and do benefit in national prosperity without reliance upon 
labor union demands or activities.” Mr. Worden says, 
“the truth is that workers’ prosperity is due to increased 
managerial efficiency and improved cooperation between 
managers and workers” and “has resulted in greater 
benefits to the workers than policies of strife and economic 
waste fostered by labor unions.” 

To the members of the Conference for Progressive 
Labor Action, organized May 25, 1929, and composed of 
representatives of 33 unions from 18 states and 31 cities, 
a “prosperity” which gives “to millions of our workers 
less than $25 a week in wages, presents such 
slave-like conditions” as the recent outbreaks in the South 
have disclosed, and permits men and women to “toil 
twelve hours daily for a weekly pittance of twelve dol- 
lars” is still subject to improvement. The “Progressives” 
contend “that the present policies of the A. F. of L. do 
not effectively challenge the company unions, and are not 
of the type that arouse the enthusiasm of the workers. 
Caution and fear to move have been the earmarks of the 
official movement.” They call for “a movement of 
workers, who are disgusted with the National 
Civic Federation domination of the labor movement, and 
who are familiar with the American scene.” * 

They expect to create a movement “primarily through 
working class education for action.” They propose to 
encourage organization along industrial lines of all work- 
ers in basic industries. They expect to encourage political 
action, more aggressive picketing, and to attack “the power 
of the courts to issue injunctions in labor disputes” and 
the courts’ “attempts to cripple unionism and to enslave 
labor through yellow dog contracts.” They want “un- 
censored working class education.” They expect to en- 
courage farmer and labor cooperative associations. They 
intend to urge the organization of a labor party. 


Lasor LEGISLATION 


Among the most significant state laws passed in the 
1928-1929 sessions was an act in Wisconsin which de- 
clares agreements of employes not to join a labor organ- 
ization, of employers not to join any organization of 
employers, and of farmers not to join a cooperative asso- 
ciation “to be contrary to public policy and wholly void” 
and that they “shall not afford any basis for the granting 
of legal or equitable relief by any court.” This law was 
drafted by some of our foremost constitutional lawyers 
and it is expected that it will stand the test of an appeal 
to the highest courts. Wisconsin is the first state to pass 
such a law and it is aimed primarily at the correction of 
the efforts of employers to deny their employes, as a con- 
dition of obtaining employment, the right to become mem- 
bers of trade unions. The workers call these agreements 
not to join a union “yellow dog contracts.” If the law 
stands the test of constitutionality it will counteract court 
decisions which have declared that such agreements are 
contracts and that persuasion to join a union, when these 

5For an extended statement of the position of the “Progressives” and 


the full text of Mr. Woll’s reply see INrorMaTion Service of March 30, 
1929, and May 25, 1929. 
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contracts are in effect, is a breach of contract which sub- 
jects the union to the usual penalties for such an offense. 
Attempts have been made to pass similar bills in other 
states without success. 

Kxentucky enacted a mothers’ pension law, which leaves 
only South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
New Mexico without mothers’ aid legislation. North 
Carolina passed a workmen’s compensation law. This act 
on the part of a leading industrial state in the South is 
regarded as a significant example to the remaining states, 
Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, and South Carolina, with- 
out workmen’s compensation laws. 

Bills providing for old age pensions were introduced in 
28 states’ legislatures in 1928-1929, indicating the present 
widespread interest in this form of legislation. As a 
result Wyoming, Utah, California and Minnesota joined 
the six states * which already have old age pension laws. 


Lapor CASES IN THE CouRTS 


Since the publication of our last review several labor 
cases have been decided which have set significant prec- 
edents. 


“Yellow Dog” Contract 


A decision in the case of Seattle High School Chapter 
No. 200, American Federation of Teachers v. Sharples 
(Superior Court, Kings County, Washington, May 23, 
1928) places a school board in the same position as any 
private employer to compel teachers, as a condition of 
obtaining employment, not to join a union. The board 
had made a rule that teachers who belonged to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers could not be employed and 
required a pledge that they would not become members 
during the term of their contracts. 


Collective Agreements 


Both in Goldman v. Wile Importing Co. (Supreme 
Court, New York County, New York, July 31, 1928) 
and in Goldman v. Rosenzweig (New York Law Journal, 
August 9, 1928) the International Pocketbook Workers’ 
Union obtained an injunction against their employers who 
sought to break an agreement that they would employ 
only union workers. The employers attempted to breach 
their contract by closing their New York plants, by open- 
ing others in other localities, and by employing non-union 
workers. 

In St. Louis, B. & M. Ry. Co. v. Booker (Court of 
Civil Appeals of Texas, 5 South Western 2d 856) it was 
decided that a worker who has been discharged and re- 
fused consideration of his case according to the terms of 
an agreement may be reinstated and recover payment for 
lost time. In Cross Mountain Coal Co. v. Ault (Supreme 
Court, Tennessee, 9 Southwestern 2d 692) it was decided 
that a worker discharged in violation of a collective agree- 
ment might recover his wages from the date of discharge 
until the agreement expired. 


Boycotting 

Usually it is trade unions which are restrained from 
boycotting, but in Carpenters’ Union v. the Citizens Com- 
mittee to Enforce the Landis Award (Supreme Court, 
Illinois, January 18, 1929) the union sought protection 
against the efforts of the committee to boycott it because 
it refused to subscribe to the Landis Award in the Chicago 
building trades. The committee is composed of business 
men who are not employers of carpenters or interested 
directly in the building trades. Nevertheless, they re- 
garded themselves as protectors of the community. They 


Colorado, Kentucky, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, Wisconsin. 


sought to make contractors who dealt with the carpent 
and business men who owned the building under coy 
struction “feel ostracized the same as were those who 
during the war did not come through 100 per cent Amer. 
ican.” 

Boycotting of the union took the practical form of 
establishing an employment bureau through which only 
non-union carpenters were employed and of bringing pre. 
sure on contractors to establish the open shop for car. 
penters. The committee employed investigators to report 
on whether or not contractors were conforming to the 
Landis Award, letters were sent to architects asking them 
to pledge themselves to enforce the Landis Award, and 
the Mortgage Bankers’ Association and other lenders 
were urged not to lend money except to those who signed 
up with the committee. The court decided that thes 
activities brought the committee under the law of con 
spiracy and restrained them from further efforts to boycott 
the union and those who dealt with it. 


Contempt of Court 


Minerich, a miner, was charged with contempt of court 
for making a speech in which he urged strikers to violate 
an injunction. He was found guilty and sentenced to 
90 days in jail. He appealed (Minerich v. United States, 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 29 Fed. 2d 565) 
and the Circuit Court not only upheld the District Court 
but set aside Minerich’s contention that the extreme pro- 
visions of the injunction “amounted to unlawful prohibi- 
tion of the right of assembly and free speech.” The court 
said: “When a court of equity has jurisdiction of the 
parties and the subject-matter, its injunction is not wholly 
void because it may contain some prohibitions that should 
not have been made. Whether or not those prohibitions 
could be collaterally attacked on the ground that they were 
void, it must be clear that they do not make invalid the 
other prohibitions which were rightfully made.” 

In People v. Makvirta (Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, Brooklyn, N. Y. 231 New York Supp. 279) the 
defendants were held guilty of a misdemeanor in that they 
conspired to obstruct justice by the circulation of han¢- 
bills urging to “disregard, disobey, break every injunction. 
Tear every injunction edict to pieces. Treat every injunc 
tion as a scrap of paper.” The plea of the defendants 
that the distribution of handbills advocating the disregari 
of all injunctions but not aimed at any particular injune- 
tion was not a violation of the statute under which they 
had been convicted was ineffective. 


Right of Habeas Corpus 


During the Colorado coal strike in 1927-1928, the militia 
arrested several strike leaders and detained them without 
civil or military procedure. They appealed to the Federd 
District Court (United States ex rel. Palmer v. Adams, 
Governor of Colorado, U. S. District Court, 26 Fed. 24 
141) for a writ of habeas corpus on the ground that they 
were detained without due process of law in violation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. The court granted the wil 
and freed the strikers. 

The governor contended that he believed it for the best 
interests of the community and for the preservation 0 
law and order to detain the strikers without filing charges 
or admitting them to bail, and without intent to submt 
them to a military or a local court for hearing and trial. 
Since the governor had not declared martial law, the cout 
took the position that no body of men could “lawfully 
around in this state depriving individuals of the rights that 
the Constitution, both state and federal, guarantets. 
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Bither “martial law is justified and declared and 
e civil power made subordinate to the military, or else 
WH they must recognize the civil power, and allow it to deal 
with the situation.” 


of 
ly 


Canadian Labor Competition 


In the case of Karnuth v. United States (United States 
| Supreme Court, April 8, 1929) it was decided that Ca- 
tt @ nadian laborers shall not be allowed to cross the boundary 
he B daily to compete with American workers. The Immigra- 
en @ tion Act of 1924 provides that aliens may visit the United 
nj ® States “temporarily as a tourist or temporarily for busi- 
ets ness or pleasure.” The Immigration Bureau ruled that 
ei § temporary visits for the purpose of performing labor for 
ex fF hire were not permissible and the court upheld this rul- 
on ing, because the term “business” must be construed in 
‘ott conformity with the purpose of the Act which is to ex- 
clude laborers, especially those of the migratory type. 


Lazsor BENEFITS AND INSURANCE 


late 
to 
ites, 


According to data collected by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics the benefits and insurance paid by 73 
international unions in 1928 amounted to $25,000,000 and 
65) § to $3,000,000 for old age pensions. If the data were 
ourt @ available for the maintenance of homes for the aged and 
pro- § unemployment benefits, and for the sums paid in benefits 
hibi- @ by local unions these figures would be increased consider- 
ourt § ably. Death benefits paid by international unions ranged 
the @ from $20 to $1,500 and disability benefits from $50 to 
polly § $800. Sickness benefits ranged from $4 to $10 per week 
ould § and continued from 7 to 16 weeks per year. Old age 
tions § pensions ranged from $5 to $70 per month. Unions are 
were @ taking more interest in the physical welfare of members 


the establishment of health services, cooperation 
h sanitary and safety surveys of working conditions, 

ellate  tecreation and sports, and housing. 

) the The Union Life Insurance Company, which is spon- 

they sored by the A. F. of L., has succeeded in having laws 


vand-§ enacted in New York and Massachusetts which permit it 
ction. to write group insurance for all members of a trade union 
june whether or not they are all working at their trade. The 
dants J hws in these states previous to the enactment of the 
egarl new measures permitted group insurance to cover only 
june: f those actively engaged in the trade. In 10 states‘ indus- 
) they § trial group insurance can be applied only to the employes 

of one employer. Since New York and Massachusetts 

ae regarded as having the strongest and safest insurance 

ws it is expected that the broadening of their laws will 


<< greatly facilitate similar changes in other states. 
1tho 


Lanor BANKING 
ed. 2¢ | During 1928, the number of labor banks decreased from 
t they § 2 to 27; their capital decreased from $8,282,500 to 
ion of § 7,487,500; their surplus and undivided profits increased 
e writ i {fom $3,751,176 to $3,848,718; their deposits decreased 
from $103,322,214 to $99,018,502; and their resources 
re best from $119,815,386 to $116,309,227. Although 
jon of f te existing banks are prosperous there is no indication 
harges a rapid expansion in labor banking is likely to take 
submit such as occurred during the past few years. It is 
d trial. § Possible that further shrinkage may take place due to the 
e courmmmlicy of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers in 
uly Mailing its financial interests. However, a recent 
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merger (New York Times, May 22, 1929) between the 
International Union Bank, the Unity State Bank, and the 
Community State Bank, all of which are union banks in 
New York City and Brooklyn, with the purpose of in- 
creasing capital and resources and establishing branch 
banks is in line with recent developments in the banking 
world. Thus fewer banks with many branches may ac- 
quire increasing financial strength and may render greater 
service than many small banks. 


Workers’ Epucation 


At its convention in 1928 the A. F. of L. adopted a 
resolution providing for a Commission on Workers’ Edu- 
cation which “will be charged with a general appraisal of 
the work that has been done, methods followed, aims 
asserted, policies pursued and the net results.” This com- 
mission will report to the 1929 convention. A resolution 
was referred to the executive council proposing the estab- 
lishment of a national labor college for workers’ education. 
The executive council had investigated Brookwood Col- 
lege and recommended that international unions which 
were providing scholarships should withhold financial sup-. 
port on the ground that the college was teaching doctrines 
antagonistic to the A. F. of L. and was educating young 
people “to return home and oppose the movement that 
supplies the funds.” The convention voted to “indorse 
the position taken by the executive council on the Brook- 
wood College affair.” 


At the convention of the Workers’ Education Bureau 
in April, 1929, the constitution of the Bureau was 
amended so that the majority of its executive committee 
will be elected by duly accredited delegates at large most 
of whom will represent international unions. Prior to 
this convention the Bureau was an autonomous body com- 
posed of representatives of local and international unions, 
workers’ classes and labor colleges, which gave minority 
and non-conformist elements a chance to participate. The 
change in the constitution will put the control of the 
Bureau in the hands of the international unions. Local 
unions are no longer entitled to representation and the 
number of representatives of labor colleges is reduced. 
Furthermore, labor colleges can only become affiliated with 
the Bureau when they are approved by the central labor 
union of the locality and by the state federation. They 
must also be acceptable to the executive board of the 
Bureau as not being hostile to the A. F. of L. These 
changes were seriously objected to by representatives of 
workers’ classes and labor colleges as an effort to control 
workers’ education in the interest of conformity to trade 
union doctrines. 


The Bureau has recently completed an analysis of 1,277 
courses of study offered to workers in the United States 
during the period of 1920-1927. Language and expression 
courses were most popular, comprising 30 per cent of the 
total. Other courses in order of popularity were eco- 
nomics 16.8 per cent, sociology 11 per cent, labor and 
trade-unionism 10.6 per cent, psychology 6.7 per cent, 
politics and government 4.7 per cent, history 4.2 per cent, 
the arts 3 per cent, science and mathematics 3 per cent, 
health, etc., 1.5 per cent, women’s interests 1.5 per cent, 
geography 1 per cent, philosophy .5 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous 5.5 per cent. 
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Labor Sunday Message, 1929° 


For two decades the churches of this country have been 
urging their members engaged in industry, employers and 
employes alike, to apply the spirit and principles of Christ 
in business relationships. 

They have not only emphasized the need for cooperative 
effort, the sacredness of human life, the power of unselfish 
action, the social stewardship of property, and the subordi- 
nation of the profit motive to the spirit of service, but time 
and again the churches have called attention to specific 
evils which are sacrificing human life. They have pro- 
tested against the inhumanity and wastefulness of child 
labor, the unfair exploitation of the labor of women, un- 
necessary Sunday work and night work, an overlong work 
day not only in Southern mills but in other parts of the 
country ; and they have protested that these hardships on 
the workers persist in the face of over-production. While 
recognizing the general prosperity of the country, they 
have called attention to persistent and serious unemploy- 
ment, to the economic insecurity of old age among the 
workers, and to low standards of income and therefore 
of living in large sections of the population. They have 
pointed out that all are involved in responsibility for these 
evils and that, so long as a single worker suffers, all share 
the guilt. They have felt obliged, in loyalty to the gospel, 
to point out glaring and unjust inequalities in the distribu- 
tion of national wealth and income, and that there is not as 
yet the dedication of industrial leadership and capital to 
human welfare which the law of God demands. They 


have persistently taught labor’s right to organization, and 
the social importance of such organization in order to 
secure to labor a proper influence not only in industry but 
in national life. 

Now the time has come for insistence upon practice and 


actual experimentation in brotherly relations in business 
establishments. Discipleship to Christ in business must 
take this form. A new evangelism must come into being, 
an evangelism which impels men holding positions of influ- 
ence or possessing great economic power to devote them- 
selves and their resources to human welfare, as a part of 
the Christian program. 

In this Labor Sunday Message we therefore turn from 
pronouncements to suggestions for action, to the end that 
Christian people shall be challenged to specific and prac- 
tical undertakings. 

First of all, every local church and organization of 
churches needs to examine its own practice as employer 
with reference to staff workers and caretakers, employes 
in denominational offices and publishing houses, and prac- 
tices in building and letting of contracts for printing, 
repairs, equipment and all other enterprises. The churches 
must not compromise their own teaching out of a desire 
for economy. They cannot afford to contribute to the 
lowering of living standards, nor to the disorganization of 
labor. Rather the churches should take the lead in raising 
standards. 

Each local church should address itself to industrial 
conditions in its own community with renewed energy. We 
suggest, in cooperation if possible with social agencies, 
that studies be made of the local industrial situation in one 
or more of its aspects in order to secure a working knowl- 
edge of facts. What are the local conditions as to length 
of the work day, safety and health? How do wages com- 
pare with the cost of living? How many mothers must 
work outside the home to supplement the family income? 


5 Prepared by the Commission on the Church and Social Service of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


What is the effect on the family? What are the hand, 
caps of women in factory, store and office? Are dome 

workers employed on a schedule of reasonable hours anf 
adequate wages? Do they have regular times off each 


week and are they furnished pleasant rooms? What anid 


the labor policies of local stores and factories? Are th 
workers allowed organization, and are they dealt with 
collectively? Who are the employers and labor officiak 
who are manifestly seeking to follow Christ in daily pra 
tice? Do pastors have contacts with labor as they hay 
long been accustomed to have with the Chamber of Com 
merce? Are industries being encouraged to take forward 
steps such as providing unemployment insurance, vac 
tions with pay and labor representation ? 

The gospel is for all mankind, for employed and em 
ployers alike. Labor leaders and the rank and file area 
obligated to the principles of service, public spirit, earnes 
and skilful work and cooperative effort as are the leaders 
of capital. Labor also needs unselfish leadership. The 
true labor movement has a religious motive, in that itis 
inspired by a passion for human life and for social justice 

Christian people through the appropriate agencies should 
be interested in and promote social legislation. Has your 
state enacted laws forbidding child labor, night work and 
long hours for women, and providing adequate old age 
pensions and workmen’s accident compensations? Is rock 
dusting in the bituminous coal mines required by law in 
order to prevent catastrophes from explosions? These 
are illustrations of what needs to be done in the field of 
social legislation. 

We recommend most earnestly that pastors shall make 
more use of their buildings and property for these gredt 
and appealing human causes. An industrial relations dit 
ner might be given during the year, inviting labor leaders 
and employers. It is well to bring in experts, men who 
have thought deeply or who have notable accomplishment 
to their credit, to discuss these social and industrial pro 
lems. 

Church people should study the history of the labor 
movement so as to appreciate its significance in the struggk 
for better standards of life. Pastors and some member 
of each church should have personal acquaintance wit 
the leaders of the labor unions in their community. Thert 
should be friendly exchange of visits with individu 
unions and central labor councils. In many cases churt 
members who are also trade unionists will furnish ¢ 
natural point of contact. It is neither partisan nor i 
appropriate to invite a labor representative to speak i 
the church on the ideals of the labor movement and the 
achievements of labor organization for the better life af 
the work people. Churches have a real opportunity 
help in workers’ education through assisting trades councils 
to obtain speakers when desired, possibly organtallf 
classes or obtaining teachers, or offering the facilities @ 
the church plant for such work. The churches shoul 
exert their influence to maintain the constitutional right 
to freedom of speech, freedom of press, freedom of a 
semblage in their own communities even in times of strike 

All Christians should become conscious of the bast 
social and ethical problems of our industrial civilizatio® 
They are human problems. They lie in the church’s 
of teaching and social effort. The responsibility of leadet 
ship lies with the pastor. The churches must be mot 
aggressive, more informed, more willing to take h 
for righteousness, more swift to come to the help of 
oppressed, if they are to fulfill the mission of Christ, 4 
are to make that contribution to social welfare which ¢ 
be rightfully expected of them, 
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